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‘Tis with our watches, as our judgments—none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.—Pors. 





* Tue health of his majesty is yet moist on our) 
lips,” observed the lieutenant-governor, addressing }) 
his new guest. 
petition.” 

This ceremony having been performed, with all! 
the minutiz of etiquette customary on such occasions, | 
a general conversation succeeded, during which the 
interrogations of the company drew from the young), 
officer a modest detail of the circumstances connected 
with his recent cruise, and its successful result. In 
the mean time, a due respect was paid by all the par- 
ty to the hospitality of their host, and they evinced their 
gratitude by clouds of incense and copious libations. | 
Hitherto, politics had been avoided, as by mutual | 
consent; but as the hearts of several gradually be-/| 
came warm with the generous grape, and their heads! 
a little misty by the curling vapour which surrounded || t 





}crown of England.” 

* You have our thanks, sir;”’ replied the host, as 
soon as he had expressed his approbation of the new | 
| bottle, by a cordial smack of the lips; * and it is de- 


| voutly to be wished, that the gem you mention were | gidly enforced ; 


perfectly spotless. But, to resume the subject in 


. e . | 
which we feel the deepest interest, Captain Lush in- } 


|forms me, in this letter, that the Isabella is a very 
valuable prize, and was defended with much ob-, 
stinacy.’ 

* It must be admitted, that the Dons showed more 


** Of what does her cargo consist!” 

“ Indigo, cochineal, and specie. Fifty thousand 
pieces of eight were carried on board of the Vic-| 
tory.” 

** What prisoners have you on board ?” 

“ Only half a dozen blacks, sir; the rest of the 
crew, with the officers, are on board the Victory ; 


quested to be brought to New-York, and came up to, 
town with me in the barge.” 

** Spaniards, and Catholics of course?” observed 
‘the mayor. 

* Of that I am not certain, sir. The manners and 


with 
|the exception of the surgeon and his mate, who re-| 


loyalty, wisdom, and morality—a bright gem in the I guise, waiting but a signal from their masters to light 


ithe torch of civil discord in this province, destroy our 
\ arsenals and magazines, and open our gates to the 
He ommon enemy! Rely upon it, gentlemen, the act of 
lithe second of William and Mar y ought to be more ri- 
for unless it is, we may as well at once 
swear allegiance to the pretender, the pope, and the 
devil.” 
} * There, I should have won the bet !" said the cap- 
tain to the lieutenant. * He has reached the climax, 
| and will now taper off.” 
' Van Dam resumed his pipe, and after a few solemn 


“ Oblige us, sir, by uniting in a re- | Spirit, on this occasion, than we have generally been | whiffs, continued— 
in the habit of attributing to them.” 


| ** Better let our children remain in total ignorance, 
|than intrust them to such teachers, or purchase in- 
struction at such a risk. What think you, "Squire 
Horsmanden ?” 

The gentleman, thus appealed to for an opinion, 
held a commission as justice or judge in the supreme 
court of judicature ; and such was his rigid adherence 
to the sternest dictates of justice, that his very name 
was a terror to evil-doers. The unbending severity 
of his brow, combined with the 
|| portment, and the } guttural sternness of his 
voice, dumbfounded every trembling delinquent that 
{had the ill fortune to be arraigned before him. He 
now removed the pipe from his mouth, and, in a tone 


austerity of his de- 


warse 


them, a disposition was now and then evinced of be-| language of this Sorubiero are truly English; and if not much dissimilar to the growling of a surly mas- 


' 


ing less guarded in their selection of a subject for 
discussion. | 

“* With permission from our honourable host,” said | 
ihe mayor, vosumning his glass, “ I beg leave to pro- 
pose the navy.’ 


* With all my heart,” answered Clarke, charging ‘observed Van Dam, with = solemn shake of the head, ed signiticantly at the lieutenant ; 


his goblet to the brim. ‘ Proceed, Mr. Cruger.” 


he really be a Spaniard, I doubt whether he can speak 


|his native language as fluently and correctly as he 
The speech and complexion of his at-| 


does ours. 
'tendant, however, are doubtless Spanish.” 

** We have too many such in the province already,” 
we iaws, unless 


as he filled his pipe. “ Why have 


tiff, briefly replied— 
** No doubt—no doubt—all leagued with the pope 
and the pretender.” 
* No doubt—no doubt,” 
humoured neighbour, with an arch smile, as he wink- 
* our Troy is in 
horse 


i reiterated Howard's good 


imminent danger—the wooden is within its 


The mayor arose with much solemnity, and, hold- they are strictly enforced? I aim alarmed at an apa- very walls; and it is to be hoped that the weapon 


ing his glass at arm’s length, delivered, with marked), 
emphasis, the following sentiment: | 

“ The British navy—be it manned by volunteers: 
alone—to do away the solecism of freemen being de-| 
tended by slaves.” 

* There's a home-shot for his excellency,” whis- 
pered a smiling, good-humoured looking gentleman, 
“and it may be) 


| 
| 


| 





who was seated next to Howard ; 
answered with a broadside.” Ht 
Howard made no reply, unless a faint smile and 
slight inclination of the head can be called so. 
The company, generaily, paid due honour to Cru- 
while Clarke, afier sipping his wine, 


fer’s sentiment; 
turned to a black boy who was in attendance behind 
nim, and, with some asperity in his tone, ordered him 
to remove the bottle from which he had filled his 
glass, and bring another. 

*“ T know not how to account for it, 
host, as he raised the goblet to a right line 
his eye and a brilliant chandelier; * but this wine is 
evidently a little pricked.” 

“It must have been the mayor's toast that soured 
his excellency’s draught,”’ observed Howard’s neigh-! 
bour, in the same under-tone ; “ another, of the same, 


” 


observed the 
between 


complexion, would convert it into vinegar.” 

Clarke, having replenished his glass from a new) 
hottle, requested a sentiment from his naval guest; 
to which Howard readily acceded, in the following 
terms : 

‘The province of New-York, 


{| 
ie 
renowned for its 


|lemployed by the Spanish 


| dancing-masters, 


thy in the constituted authorities, which threatens us 
with a long train of consequences that may not be 
easily averted or remedied.” 

* And I am greatly alarmed,” whispered Howard's 
military neighbour, * at a pompous prelude, which 
threatens us with a long speech, that may not be easily 


| comprehended.” 


* There is little doubt,”’ continued Van Dam, as he 
lighted his pipe, * that emissaries are now among us, 
government, whose inten- 


tions are to sap the foundations of our civil and reli- 


' . . 
gious institutions, perhaps to plot with our own slaves 


” 


against the lives and property of the citizens. 

** Gentlemen, we are not now at the council board,” 
observed the governor, with a condescending smile. 
** Suppose we defer this subject for a special meet- 


| ing.”” 


returned Van Dam, 
* the safety 


* Your honour will pardon me,” 
as he knocked the ashes from his pipe; 
of the province is a legitimate subject for discussion 
at any time, and in any place. What. let me ask, are 
‘all the pretended physicians, 
who are every 
gain admittance and confidence in private families ?” 

“ He has mounted his hobby, and we must permit 


him to ride to the devil,” observed the navy officer's 


new friend; * I'll lay you a crown he brings him up! 


at last, for that word always closes his speech.” 
* What are they, I ask,” 
increasing earnestness, * but so many Jesuits in dis- 


school-teachers, and | 
where seeking to! 


just hurled against it will produce a better effect than 
the javelin of Laocoon.” 

* I know nothing - your wooden horses, Captain 
Marshall,” returned 1 Dam; * though I suspect 
that Lieutenant ech a by this time discovered 
But I do know, 


arrived emissary, 


that your hobby -horse is opposition. 
that the movements of this newly 
this pretended surgeon, shall be strictly scrutinized.’ 

“If T might be permitted to offer an opinion on 
*it would be, that no dan 


the subject,” said Howard, 


ger is to be apprehended from this Sorubiero. Toa 
highly cultivated mind, It 


and frank simplicity 


unites a suavity of man- 
ners, of language, that rendes 
him an interesting companion, and forbid every sus- 
picion of treachery or dissimulation.” 

muttered Horsmanden 
sheep's clothing, The 


i devil knows how to choose his instruments.” 


Jesuitical—Jesuitical ;” 


* They are all so—wolves in 


At this moment a tall, well-shaped black man, en- 
jtered the to Captain Mar- 
jshall, which the latter perused, 


apartine nt, and, advancing 
h inded hima note, 
and answered that he would attend to it directly. 

“ This moment, if Massa please,” returned the ser 
vant, with some earnestness. 

*“ Why, what's the haste, Ben? Let the fellow be 
confined in the guard-house all night.” 

* Then his Massa Roosevelt flog him to-morrox 


” 


Massa please write on paper let him go. 


continued Van Dam, with | 


, * Your friend Quack is fortunate in his choice of 
lan advocate,” replied the captain, as he complied 














with the negro’s request. ‘* There—tell the sergeant 
to discharge him, on condition he never comes to the) 
fort again.” 

“IT thought every soldier of the garrison had al-| 
ready been forbid to admit that fellow among my | 
servants,” said the governor. ‘ His pernicious ex- 
ample is sufficient to corrupt a regiment of them. | 
Who admitted him, Ben?” | 

** He come see Barbara, his wife, Massa Gobernor’s | 
cook.” | 

| 





“In defiance of my positive orders! Who was 
on duty ?” 

** Massa M’Donald knock him down with his gun; 
and then he jump up and run past him, into the | 
kitchen. When he come out, the sergeant put him 
into the guard-house.” 

** Well, let him escape this time; but bid him be- 
ware a repetition of the offence.” 

* Yes, Massa,” answered Ben, with pleased ala- 
crity ; and hastened out to the rescue of his friend. | 


* Sure, I have seen that slave before,”’ said Lieu- i 
tenant Howard ; “ or one of his dimensions, tattooed 
in the same peculiar manner. How long has he been 
your property, Captain Marshall ?” 

‘** About two years; and it is possible you may have 
previously seen him; for I purchased him of Captain | 


Norris, of the ship Tartar.” 


° | 
Before I was), 


“Then my conjecture is right. 
transferred froin the ‘Tartar, while on the West-India | 
station, I saved the fellow from a cruel, and, I am| 
confident, an unmerited punishment, by purchasing | 
him from a tyrannical wretch, who fortunately loved | 
money even more than vengeance. ‘The price which || 
he demanded, however, was so exorbitant, that it ex- } 
hausted my means, and compelled me to part with | 
him to Captain Norris; not, however, until I had} 
taught him to read and write. The gratitude of the | 
poor fellow, for the service I had done him, knew | 
no bounds; and when I left the Tartar, he cried like al 
child, and even threw himself overboard to swim after 
me; but was ordered back, and compelled to obey.” | 

* To read and write!’ exclaimed the captain. |) 
* Those are certainly accomplishments that I never | 
knew Ben possessed.” 

** Perhaps his modesty prompts him to conceal his |! 
excellent qualifications,” said the judge, ironically. 

** Whatever be his other accomplishments,” re-|| 
turned the captain, * an honest and grateful heart) 
is above all price.” 

“« There are certainly feelings occasionally evinced | 
by these wretches, that bear a strong analogy to the } 
human,” observed the mayor, gravely taking the pipe | 





from his lips; * are you not sometimes almost tempt- | 
ed to believe they have souls to be saved, ’Squire 
Horsmanden ?” 
** You may believe them angels, if you please,” | 
replied the judge ; * I know them to be devils.” 
** Perhaps Judge Horsmanden has only had deal-' 


ings with the baser sort,” observed Captain Marshall. | 


* My Ben, I believe, possesses moral qualities that | 
would not disgrace his betters.” 
* All children of Ham,” replied the inflexible 


judge—** All bear the mark of Cain. Degradation, 


ra 
4 2 | 
** And what would become of some of us whites, | 


and servitude is stamped on their faces. 


sir, were every one judged by the beauty or deformi-, 
ty of his countenance ?" 

There was, perhaps, a little satirical asperity of 
manner in asking this question, of which Captain 
Marshall might have been totally unconscious. Whe- 
ther this was the case or not, the prudent mayor im- 
mediately gave a different turn to the conversation, 
until the party broke up. 

Lieutenant Howard was among the last that were | 
about to retire ; and his departure was impeded by a 
singular circumstance, that deserves a chapter by itself. 
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TO VIOLA. 
I've sadly wandered, Viola, 


And nothing weighed upon its wing, 
Sweet Viola! but thee. 


I've melted with a bright black eye, 
And flirted with a blue ; 
And played romantic to the soft, } 
And gentle to the true : i 
With the same piece of poetry, | 
And the same piece of prose, 
I've won the beautiful Estelle, 
And the saucy little Rose. 
I do not swear that I will keep } 
So very true to thee; 
For if one kiss will seal a vow, 
"Twill surely melt with three : 
And I'm so used to wandering, 
That, like a petted dove, 
I'll come the truer to thy call, | 
For liberty to rove. 





Then only let me, Viola, 
A careless lover seem, 

Knowing thee for a witchery— 
Loving thee as a dream ; 

And while thy lip is such a feast, | 


| 
' 
' 


Thy spirit such a flow, i| 


| 


I'll come and tell thee, every day, 
if | am true or no. Pos. Spec. 








BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE LILAC--EMBLEM OF YOUTH. 


THE most interesting portion of human existence—the 
season of flowers, fresh with the hues of light and beauty— || 
the sunny period of life—1s typically represented by the 
blossoms of the lilac, and the allusion is strikingly appro- | 
priate. This shrub is particularly domestic in its nature, |; 
and produces its Sowers in the earliest days of spring ; and | 
as they bloom in luxuriant clusters on the parent branches, 
how forcibly do they recall to the mind of contemplation, 
the thronging of blissful hopes around the youthful heart ; 
of hopes which so often bud, and blossom, and perish, ere} 
the summer hour! The lilac lowers have a very agreea- 
ble odour, and, in the open air, exhale a fragrance that | 
renders them a delightful embellishment to a country re- |! 
sidence. They arrive early at maturity, and as speedily de- I 
cay ; and here the similitude ends, for a succeeding spring i 
will restore the flowers to the garden in all their beauty and 
sweetness ; but where is the power to revive the hopes and 
enjoyments of youth !—once fled, they are to be 

‘* Numbered with the things o’er past.” 

The reflections which are inseparably associated with | 
this subject, have been embodied by an unknown writer in 
the following lines: 

Though the spring's sweetest blossoms are destined to wither, 

And sink with their beauties to darkness and gloom ; 

Yet another spring morning will welcome them hither, 

As fragrant in odour—as lovely in bloom : 

Not thus with this life, when its spring-flowers have faded, | 

And age like the shadows of autumn comes on ; | 
In the night of the tomb shall youth's visions be shaded, 

And bo sun-beam recall the bright hues that are gonc 


ANEMONE--EMBLEM OF MANLY BEAUTY, 
This plant, which is always a favourite with the botanist, 
has afforded a subject for the fabulist, and is said—on 
mythological authority—to have derived its origin from the 
blood of Adonis, a youth possessed of extraordinary person- 


al charms. After the destruction of his tabled existence by 


| awild beast, his admirer, a goddess of potent power, 


directed that he should revive inthe form of the anemone ; 
and from this ‘“‘ romance of history,” has been derived the 
emblematical allusion of the flower to the appearance of 
manly beauty, in forms no! of “ celestial mould.” Pope, 
in describing a person possessed of great personal accom- 
plishments, has thus appropriated the allusion to Adonis : 

* Stately in form, with dignity and grace 

He moved sublime, a model for his race ; { 

And, like the fabled youth in days of yore, 

Drew wondering eyes, and bade the fair adore P 


| my cousins. 


| the lions,” 
| honour the “‘ rustics” with a visit, she will be politely re- 


own kith and kin, 


| dear girl! 


oem ——_—_——_—_—_—_—_ 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





Since | i teens ; 
And though 1 toll thee thet I love, TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
I scarce know what it means. || 'N , SINS 
My spirit was a fettered thing | COUNEET Couuems. 
Too suddenly set free, } New York, February 14th, 1829. 


My pear sir—I unfortunately belong to that class of hu- 
man beings so annoying to the “ bon ton,”’ commonly called 


“country cousins: and if you will take the trouble to pe- 


ruse the enclosed letter, you will see what odium is attach- 
ed to the title by those who are admitted into “ good 
|society.”"—I am sure I never knew before that country 
|cousins were different from other cousins. How much 


have I anticipated in this my first visit to New-York ! and 


,when I bade adieu to my kind parents and dear brothers 
and sisters, how pleasant I thought would be the meeting 
with my relations in this great city! I am sure my heart 
has always warmed toward them, and panted for the time 
when I should embrace them. I fondly thought their fee!- 
ings were like mine, and that | should be received wit) 
open arms ; but I find there is a wonderful difference—for, 
would you believe it? Ihave been in town a whole week and 
two days, and have neither seen my uncle nor aunt, nor any oi 
The enclosed letter from my eldest cousin, 
Seraphina Charlotta, came accidentally into my possession, 


| and I can now account for their total neglect of me. Can 


you tell me, Mr. Morris, why so much stress is laid upon 
my coming from the country ’—My uncle came from the 
country, and I have often heard my father praise the industry 
with which he has accumulated a handsome fortune ; fo. 


he left his native town, (even my own,) with barely suf- 


ficient means to defray his expenses to New-York: he has 
since, however, not only become a very rich man, but given 
his daughters a fashionable education, aud introduced them 
into “ good society.” I did not know that riches could 
harden the heart against all natural afiections—but I have 
now learnt a lesson, for which I shall always be the wiser. 
Lest you may think Lam the “ vulgar thing” described 


lin my cousin Seraphina’s letter, [ must tell you that my 


education has been good—I understand geography pretty 
well, and I can keep accounts; and, though I never learnt 
French, or music, or drawing, | can make a pudding or 


‘a pie.—If I am not handsome, | am sure Lam not “horrid 


igly,” and though I might not grace, | know I should not 


|| dis-grace even the drawing-room of my stylish cousins 


I hope you will excuse the liberty 1 take in addressing 
you, but! have always experienced so much pleasure in the 
perusal of your beautiful “ Mirror”—which finds its way 


leven into my little village—that I must beg you will forgive 


the request which | have to make, that is, that you will 
publish this, with the enclosed, in your next “ Mirror,” that 
my stylish cousin may see that her letter reached the wrong 


hands—and I would further inform her, that after “ seeing 


I shal! go home—and that if she is inclined to 


ceived, for “‘ good society” and good breeding in my town— 

thank heaven '—do not consist in being ashamed of out 

From your obliged and constant reade: 
Dororny Piainwa) 


New-York, February 13, 122 


My sweet Anoettca—O such a dilemma as | am in, m; 
What can] do’ I declare | am quite at a no 
plus.—Do assist me. You must know, ma chere amie, (by the 
way, lam getting on with my French a@ la merveille,) that 
there has just arrived in town a cousin of mine from tit 
country. —Yes—a country cousin !—Horrid sound '—W oul 
there were no such things, or that they would never come 
among us of the lon! Now, my present perplexity is, w 
ther or not to notice this fresh importation of country awh 
wardness. What would youde? Would you awe her into 
insignificance at once by the stateliness of my carriage, anc 
by alook which shall say, “* you thing, keep your distance 
or shall I, with all imaginable coudescension, introduce 
her among us of good society, or—which I think la p/ 
meilleure—not see her at all, but let her gaze around at the 
lions of the city, and go back without troubling myself about 
her? You would advise the latter, know, my lovely friend 
but pa says I had better call, and ma says “ yes, my dear ; 


| but, for all that, [can have my own way, for pa and ma bot!) 


do pretty much as I say. There is one powerfal reason 


why I should not call—and another why I should. The first 


“is—sbe may be handsome, and if 1 should introduce het 
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among us, and she should captivate M——; or—I say any | It seems to be more natural for men to censure than to | 


thing to you, ma mignonne—be thought more striking than I. | | Praise ; and, to be candid, I myself am conscious of having | 


INTERCEPTED Lev E-LETTER. 
The following epistle, addressed by a schoolboy to a 


O I could never forgive myself.—No—rather let her remain i | spoken as loosely and unjustly of others, as my companivn | young lady at an adjoining seminary, was intercepted by 


where nature placed her ; and, if she is handsome, as some 


poet says—I believe Byron—“ let her bloom unseen, and | 


waste her sweetness on the desert air." She may be hor- 
rid ugly, and serve as a foil to render my attractions the 
more brilliant :—/hat would do well—but then agaln, she 
would always be cousining me to death—and “cousin, see 
this,”” and “cousin said so,” and “‘cousin did so;"’ and then | 
put on so many airs, because she is my cousin, and to be | 
thought genteel! O I could never endure it—I should faint! 
Only imagine now, if any of the , or 
call, and find her in the parlour, staring out of the win- 
dow—how vulgar !—and oblige ine to have to introduce the 
thing—and she lolling about and calling me cousin—my hea- | 
vens '—how | should feel ' 

The other point on which I hesitate is this: you know it 
is getting quite oufre to pass all the summer in town—the | 
beaux all go offto the Springs, or Falls; and what pleasure | 
is there in walking Broadway when there is no one to ad- 
mire you? Now pa has never taken us to the Springs or! 
Falls, for pa loves his money, and says it costs too much—| 
I wish fathers would not be so close with their cash—so that 
we have to stay in the city, while all the world is gone. | 
Now the town ia which my odious relative resides, is, I have | 
beard pa say, very pleasant; with rivers, and mountains, ' 
and every thing picturesque.—It would be delightful to go 








, should |, 


| ling companion, 


)in the coach had spoken of me. Look into any neighbour- 
hood, and if you find ten quarrels, and investigate the ori- 


gin, you will find that nine of them are to be traced to an ill | 


regulated tongue. 


/to amend myself. By this idle way of talking we offend 
the irritable, and the sensitive we wound. Ail this I have | 
written to fortify myself in a resolution to keep my tongue 
| within my teeth, or in a state of dependence upon my dis- 
cretion—when printed, | shall affix it as a memento to the 
“post of my bed; and the same | recommend to my travel- 
Boston Eveu. Gaz. 
| TO BE REMEMBERED BY THE LADIES. 

| Acorrespondent assures us that chloride, sold by apothe- || 
caries, under the name of bleaching salts, in small tin boxes, 
will certainly take out the most inveterate grease spots from | 
| silk dresses, or cotton garments. Carpets, however badly } 
| bespatiered by the upsetting of a lamp, can be as readily | 
| restored to their former beauty, as one can blow dust from 
a dry surface. For the elbows of a gentleman's best | 
| broadcloth, who un-Chesterfieldingly leans into a dish of| 
i gravy, or spans the breadth of his landlady’s butter plate, | 

|there is nothing so absolutely clarifying. It is a white 

| powder, which a dandy might carry in one corner of his 


Yet I dare not give advice to others till] have attempted | 


his master : 
My dear miss, f can wait no longer ; 
To refuse me is a sin; 
Every day my love grows stronger— 
Mercy ! | 


what a state I'm in! 





THE FIRST TEMPTER. 


IMPROMPTU, BY A LADY, ON A GENTLEMAN ACCUSING THE 
| FEMALES AS THE ORIGIN OF SIN 


"Tis said that we caused man to grieve— 
| The jest is somewhat stale : 


The devil it was who tempted Eve— 


j Aud was not he a male 





ON A MISER, 
WHO DIED ON THE THIRTY-FIRST DECEMBER. 


Here lies a miser, who beside 
A thousand other wretched shifts, 
On New-Year's Eve expressly died, 
For fear of making New-Y car's gifts. 





THE FAIP MARTYR, 
A young, beautiful, and accomplished lady, became at- 
| tached to a student who resided in the family ; and although 
| this attachment continued for several years, she concealed 





-_ ? : 
Geve—would Rast? Well, Wl enly goand ste ay bey “smut box ;—a little of it is to be dissolved in warm water, | her affection so care fully, that no one suspected it—not even 


den cousin, she will be so pleased, and her vanity so raised, 
that I know she will ask us to come and visit her—and then, 
you know, if we choose, we can go out of town with the rest 


of the world, and pa’s purse will not be the less heavy for | 


it either. How we should astonish the rustics with our dis- 
play of dress and ornaments, et cetera, et cetera. O it 
would be too delightful !—and to see the bumpkins stare, 
and gaze at us in church—for I suppose they have one, as 
these country people are mighty particular about such 
things—and if I should chance to captivate any of the reral 
swains—ha—ha—ha— it would be too pleasant! 

Tell me, now, ma chere amie, what you would do were you! 
inmy place. You may have had experience in such awkward 
eases, so I shall wait impatiently for your answer. Yours, 
de toul mon ceur. Serapuina CuHaRLoTta Avcusta. | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





SCANDAL. 

Tae Grecian sage had some little reason on his side, 
when he represented the tongue as a dangerous possession. 
to the proprietor. I should, however, never have attempted | 
any improvement upon the wise saying of the old Greek, 
but for a late incident, which shows how very free good 
men will make themselves with the character, faults and 
feelings, of their equals. 

I was of late crowded into a stage coach among several 
people that I knew only by sight and reputation, and to| 
whom I was not personally known. The pitchings of the} 
coach soon brought us upon easy terms, when one of them | 
asked another if he knew G , (my unworthy self.) “‘ Not 
personally,”’ was the reply ; when he proceeded to give such | 
an account of the subject of their conversation, that although | 
I knew it was a fancy-piece, made me feel like Warren | 
Hastings under the charges and invective of Burke. The, 
speaker loaded me with unjust and injurious epithets ; and) 
recounted anecdotes of myself that I had never dreamed 
ef; and all this was done with so easy and confident an air, 
that I must have seemed a veritable wretch toa stranger; 
and, in fact, I began to grow distasteful to myself. A lady, | 
however, after my unsolicited biographer had exhausted) 
his panegyric, ventured to inquire if he knew the person he, 
abused. He frankly admitted that he knew him not; when 
my fair defender, little thinking that her protege was ut her | 
side, said a few words, upon the inconsistency of the charges 





‘the spot wetted, and the greasee may attend to his ordinary | 
| and extraordinary business, at the samemoment. Another, 
| Virtue : the French say that chloride is the most powerful | 
| disinfecting agent in nature. The bad air of cellars, yards, 
stables, &c. can, and indeed should, be purified with it, very 


| frequently—as noxious effluvia is completely changed in 


i] 


| character, wherever it has been used. To the arts, to the | 


| unfortunate owners of good clothes, and to slovens, this 


chloride is a rare discovery. American Traveller. 





A WITTY AUTHOR. 

A gentleman accosted a lady in the street with “‘ My dear 
Mary, I have been at your house—I have placed my life in| 
your hands.” “ You amaze me; what has happened! 
speak,” answered the lady. “ Only, my dear, having writ- 
|ten and published my Memoirs, | have left a copy for your 
| acceptance,” replied the gentleman. 





FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 
LOVE-SOYG, BY A MAN OF FASHION, 


at Almack’s.—The sufferer is supposed to be the 
earl of Winchelsea.—Poor fellow! 


'Tis so like sense, ‘twiil serve the turn as well.—Pope 


O my heart, how it beats! I’m convinced it will burst— 
I shall die—I shall die-—but I am not the first : 

For Chloe already has sent to their grave 

Seven lovers, o'er whom seven butter-cups wave ; 

And I am the eighth—O ye winds! as ye rove, 

I should feel greatly obliged if you'd say to my love 
That her faithful Alexis is dead, or is dying ; 

And if, as I hope, the tale sets her a-crying, 

The very next time that I dine with the king— 

The king, O ye zephyrs! your praises shall sing 

Is there nought that can heal such a passion as mine ?— 
Sure the arrows of Cupid are aught but divine ! 

Jove wooed his Europa, and Dian her boy— 

I've forgot the lad’s name—in the meadows of Troy : 

O fortunate couple! your loves knew no Lent— 

But I am alone, in the meadows of Ke “nt, 

A-plucking its posies, in summer winds sighing— 

But what are its posies to one that is dying ? 

They fade ere I place them for warmth on my breast— 


Dropped nero | from the coat-pocket of a gentleman, | 


At length the time arrived for his 
When he took leave of the 


the object of her love. 

|| departure to his native country 
family, her mother, observing that she stood silent and 
alone, inquired why she came not to wish him a pleasant 
journey’? The unfortunate girl was endeavouring to over- 
come her feelings, at parting forever with him, who was be- 
| loved more than life: but the oaly words her bursting heart 
allowed her lips to utter were, “ Adieu, sir 
|made so deep an impression upon her mind, that she lost 
jher speech, and died in three days, faintly whispering 
\** Adieu, sir!” 


” 


and these 





DANGEROUS JESTING. 


A man in Philadelphia lately brought an action against 
}a female for a breach of promise of marriage. The lady 
| contended, and it appeared in evidence, that the supposed 
| promise was nothing but a joke; and the disparity of the 
| parties concerned so far corroborated this conclusion, that 


| the jury gave a verdict for the offending damsel. 





SILK RIBANDS. 

| A Mr. Douglass, a Scotchman, it is stated, has very re- 
| cently established himself in Windham, Connecticut, for 
| the purpose of weaving silk ribands. The manufacture oi 
| silk is carried on to a considerable extent in Windham and 
the adjoining counties; and Mr. Douglass states that he 
jhas never worked or seen silk from Italy or France of su 
| perior quality or better dyed. 





ANECDOTE. 
A gentleman in a neighbouring town, remarkable for his 
shrewdness, had made repeated requests to the selectmen, 
that a very bad place in the road near his house might be 


|repaired, of which, however, they took no notice. One 
winter evening it happened, that as two of the selectmen 


were passing, their carriage broke through the ice. The 
gentieman came to his door, and, observing the men up to 


their knees in snow and water, endeavouring to extricate 
| their carriage, thus accosted them—‘ Ah! good morning 


gentlemen !—I am very glad at length to see you stirring iu 





And this is the case with myself, I protest. 

But, away with complaint!—soon, beneath the green grove, | 
I shall moulder—excuse the expression—by Jove ! i 
For a rock soars above me, full twenty feet high— i] 
I jump from the summit—I tumble—I die ! ij 
Ye jurors of Kent, whosoe’er you may be, 





made by the travelling gentleman in the camblet cloak. || 
I felt no desire to throw off my incognito, and barely said, 
that general charges were brought against all men, aad that | 
particular allegations were often commenced in malice, and |) 
continued from ignorance. | 
To the lady, at parting, I made myself known as the tar-| 
get at which our friend had been practising, and made ac-|! 
kuowledgments and thanks for her protecting interference : | 
something I said of a “ guardian angel,” 
pretty enough for that figure of speech. Ht 


as the lady was, | fine houses, and orchards, to be disquieted because the | 


When you bring in your verdict of Felo-de-se, 


i O say I was found, like a saint, on my knees, | 
| sounding bodies communicate tremors to other bodies at a 


At the foot of a rock, for my cold Eloise ; 
That I smiled, notwithstanding the bruise in my side— 
Breathed her name, grew exceedingly nervous, and died ! 





For the Christian to be grieved and discontented because 
all things do not concur with his wishes, is as unreasonable 
and absurd as for a rich man who has a creat estate, and 


wind bloweth away a few leaves 


this business.'’"—Let our aldermen read the foregoing 





SOUND 
Is generated by the vibrations of elastic bodies, which 


, communicate the like vibrations to the air, and then again 


the like to our organs of hearing. This is evident, because 


distance from them. The vibrating motion, for instance, 
ofa musical string, excites motion in others, whose tension 
and quantity of matter dispose their vibrations to keep tine 
with the undulations of air thus propagated. 





“ Dignity, like happiness, resides in the mind—it is in th 


!' man, and you caapot give it by any station." —J. Raspotes 
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THE ESSAYIST. || beshrew that thought! falsehood has built her home | his fellow churchmen, entertain of him. It may be 
‘ _____________' within his breast, “ his offence is rank, it smells to, a matter of doubt with some, whether I am strictly 
aE: | heaven!’ Or, shall he enjoy the enviable distinction, just and equitable in thus singling out one from among 
: | who grasps, with a profession of friendship, the hand, the many individuals who are equally guilty of the 

TRUTH. ‘of him he would at the next moment, for a paltry, same offence—whether my censures are as praise- 

But it is not only the difficulty and labour which men’ consideration, betray, like a second Judas? Away—) worthy as they would be, were they of a more gene- 
take in finding out of truth; nor again, that, when it is found, the worship of such an one, st the shrine of truth, is! sal and lees personal une, Tattle Lamm. that 


it imposeth upon men’s thoughts, that doth bring lies in fa- ; | ; x e : 

vour; but a natural, though corrupt love, of the lie itself: a pollution. |, the enumeration of particular instances of ill man- 
pe >, a . . . ° ° . * 

doth any mau doubt, that if there were taken out of men’s) ‘The difficulty of adapting the abstract principles, ners and impoliteness of behaviour in others, has a 


mind yin pinion tering bape, fle valuations nd” o¢ philosophical truth tothe ordinary intercourse and_ greater tendency to corect faults of a similar nature 
poor shrunken thi vss, full of melancholy and indisposition, business of life, is not so great as has been imagined ; | in ourselves, than all the dissertations Ww hich ever have 
and unpleasing to themselves !—Bacon. | and the individual who attempts the application, will been, or can be, written on the subject of good breed- 
Tne operation of the great principles of truth in feel within his breast, as age comes on, a glow of the ing. Example is better than precept. We must per- 
the human mind, constitutes one of the most extra-| Purest unalloyed satisfaction, while looking back at) ceive in others the errors to which we are subject our- 
That the Author! his progress through life, adorned, as it will be on), selves, before they can be made to appear of so glar- 
should’ every side, with the flowers of hope and confidence; ing a nature as to mspire within us the wish of dis- 
have designed to imvest our nature with the peculiar and the fruit of gratitude and love will meet him at) possessing ourselves entirely ot them. Until witnessed 
and distinguishing attribute of the arch-enemy, is a ©¥eFY Steps and he may well look forward to that) in others, their unseemliness is but faintly seen; and 
paradox sufficiently apparent; it is much more rea- brief but expressive epitaph, * the noblest work of | our exertions to root them out, are, in consequence, 
God !” | but feebly called into motion. How often are we 


sonable, and therefore the juster inference, to believe, 
. “O fathers, i vat severity, called poesy ri P he gz CO itted e of impolite- 
that the original intention of the Creator was, that ne of the fathers, in great severity, poesy | convinced of having committed some act of impolite 


} ° _. ae P ° | ‘ . . . 
‘wy , cause » > ation, | 26 Gee ‘ appe% rte s with 
man, in his earthly pilgrimage, should tread the paths omg St nape Page ~ = ioe n, || ness—of having appeared on certain Smee, ; ith 
of rectitude ; to which end, the seeds of probity and anc yet it is but with the shadow ofa ie. re sen- | great and laughable awkwardness—of having given 
honour were strewn in his heart: but the soil too! “™e™* inculeated in this sentence is true, as, doubt-|! some cause of offence to friends, merely by observing 
soon becomes vitiated with plants of a noxious growth, came a of Ge eepleimens and sak Rectan) the behaviour “ others, when their actions have borne 
= ia bi ati } - | luxuries of the world are derived trom the exercise} the stamp of incivility and awkwardness, and their 
and almost in the first hours of perception, and before || tt 2 id , +f ep : eed phar 
- B agin a to yroceed from a V10-)| sj s have imparted to the feelings of their com- 
reason, in the maturity of her powers, has assumed bpdhpundbee-y> segumerrndmervhenrenpatel- A ae ag ; 
lation of the unities of truth ; yet it may well be con-|' panions a sense of injury and wrong? We feel sudden 


the sway, the progress of the harvest of tares has “sal ' a in allie Te eae h “ane 
: } : sidered as a venial ollence, tor while the effect to be) ¢ ti arising S$ that we have bee 
commenced ; and that lovely field which was intended ™ pista y Snvictions arising & cur minds — 


to exhibit the blossoms of truth and virtue, presents 








o 





ordinary anomalies of our nature. 
of our being, tn forming us after his own image, 


produced is salutary, the cause must be viewed with) similar situations, when we must have appeared in 


. » . | : —_ 
| lenity, if not with favour; and Bacon quaintly, but the same particulars with equal disadvantage. Our 





but the appearance of ‘ 2 ; : ; : 
4 P | forcibly, remarks, * It is the lie that sinketh in, and || greatest wonder is, not that we should have commit- 

66 es F wee } “4 ° 9 . 
an unweeded garden, ;settleth in the mind, that doth the hurt.” || ted the errors, but that we should have so long omit- 


“ That grows to seed ;” : 
|| But few arguments can be necessary to enforce the! ted to notice them. 


» i. , - | 
For, too true, alas! justice of the position, that the human heart was ori- | Those who attend the services of the sanctuary for 
~ things, rank and gross in nature, | ginally intended to be the seat of truth ; and still less! other and holier purposes than to look around them 
* Possess if merely. : ; , P 1, that |! . “> ct; 

‘ can they be required to satisfy a reasoning mind, t lat! and gaze at the display of beauty and fashion made 
** What is truth?” said jesting Pilate, and would|/ the nearer it approaches the object of its creation, the! there, complain of the existence of another nuisance, 
not stay for an answer. greater prospect is ailorded of temporal enjoyment] of which, since I am so near my former subject, I 
How striking a picture does this sentence present and future happiness. The subject of these remarks | cannot forbear taking notice. It is that of a late en- 

of the conduct of mankind, in regard to the investi- | cannot be better closed than in the impressive lan- | trance into church. 
gation of truth. What is truth ? is often the subject} guage of a sound and thinking writer, to the wisdom} Fashion, at the present day, seems to dictate to its 
of expressed or mental inquiry ; but how few stay for | and justice of whose sentiments, the approving test/! yotaries the plan of not being there till the very last 
the answer! and how very few are fully sensible of! of centuries has been awarded : moment, in order that, when all are engaged in the 
the importance of the question! Truth does not mere-)  “ But, however, these things are tlfus in men’s de-|| offices of devotion, they may disturb their medita- 
ly consist in the sumple and unconditional acknow-|' praved judgments and affections, yet truth, which || tions—may have the eyes of the whole congregation 
ledgment of abstract facts ; it is a vital principle, in- | only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of fixed on them, and thereby render themselves—in 
corporated and co-operate in every thought of our) truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it; the) their own view, at least—of greater consequence and 
minds, in every action of our bodies; and, from the | knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it; and|| celebrity. When I was a young man, I used fre- 
ey re . : . . 1] ee : wg . en 5 
trivial deviation of the child, who disguises from the j the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it; is the || quently to resort to this kind of artifice, to render my- 























eye of an indulgent parent its first, almost sinless, || sovereign good of human nature.” P.|| self of rather more notice and renown than the world 
aberration, even to the * bold, uncovered front of| | was disposed to allow me. But, after all, it availed 
villany,”’ in the veteran culprit, who scoffs at the ob-| THE CENSOR. } ine little. The old people thought me a dissolute 
ligations of the solemn contract with his God, the || —— ee a | young fellow, unmindful either of conscience or reli- 
same innate propensity may be traced through all its] FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. gion; and the young folks imputed to me—what I 
gradations, to violate the sacred bond: and who, that} LEISURE HOURS really did possess—a considerable, and quite sufficient 
will bring his thoughts and actions to the test of a ; ; ‘i | portion of vanity. Perceiving that this was not alto- 
rigid examination, but will detect the existence of a! _e | gether so good a plan as I before thought it was, I 
disposition to evade the stern and uncompromising = fesse left it off, and now my greatest concern is, that 
laws of truth, in his daily intercourse with the world ? For ever aiming at the world’s esteem, || I shall be too late at church, instead of too early. [ 





\ tf. ) cer Th > . " "* . . 
Each look that disguises the thought passing in our Our self-importance ruins its own scheme.—Cow PER: | observe that my friend, the old gentleman, is in the 


minds; every appearance not in strict accordance!) THe old gentleman of singing reputation, to whom || frequent practice of making his appearance there at 
with the inward feelings which actuate us; in short, | 1 adverted in my first number, still continues untract-| a very late hour, even sometimes after we have finish- 
each action of the outward man, which strives to co-|| able, and as much attached to the imaginary sweet-||ed our chants, which circumstance is a great relief 
ver or conceal the operation of that ever-wakeful | ness of his voice as ever. Whether he has perused | to me, and those in the neighbourhood of his pew, 
monitor which dwells within us, is an offence (pro-|the hints I gave you concerning him, and, if he has,|jon the score of singing, although it is a cause of dis- 
portionate in magnitude to the object intended to be|| whether he has made the proper application to him-|| turbance to us on other accounts. I should wish that 
effected by the deception) against the sacred majesty || self, or not, is to me unknown. It has been hinted| he would come still later, were it not that the atten+ 
of truth. Shall he be admitted as a disciple of this| by some of my friends, that a few waggish blades, |/tion he attracts by the manner of his entrance is so 
hallowed instructer of the heart, who seeks to acquire || who frequent the same church, and who have hap-| great and universal throughout the congregation, that 
a reputation for benevolence, by the display of osten-| pened to apply my censures to the very individual|\they frequently forget al! about the services in which 
tatious charity, while in secret he draws to his over-| for whom they were intended, have resolved to place|| they should be engaged, by looking at him. The doot 
flowing cotlers the scanty pittance of the poor ; grasp-|' that part of my paper, containing the remarks I made} opens, and he enters with looks of usual self-import- 
ing, with an iron hand, the widow's hoarded mite ;) on singing and general good breeding, in the old gen-|lance, retaining his hat on his head for quite a length 
and, with the fiat of the nicely-balanced scales of jus-| tleman’s pew, in order that he may have an opportu-|! of time, until he gets near his seat, then opens the 
tice, of cold, heartless justice, consigning her wretch- nity, if he has not already had one, of being acquaint-|| door, turns himself around with great composure— 
ed offspring to hopeless and starving penury ? No, ed with the opinions which the public, and especially Veakes off his cloak, walks some distance to the altar, 
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where he lodges it—returns to his pew, where, after ‘that to the other delights of conversation may be !'the greatest authors of every age and clime. Not that 
a great variety of queer motions, and more queer) added that of variety, he introduces the different! the possession of this vanity is any indication of 
looks, he at length gets seated. | topics of fashion, bails, theatres, soirees, et cetera,’ genius, or even of ordinary abilities, but that it ap- 
This is not an imaginary character—it is one, in’ with much vivacity ; and at length begins to talk very pears to be engrafted in their dispositions, to serve as 
favour of the existence of which, many of our as-| learnedly respecting the present state of the Jews—a/a check upon their abilities, and by this means to 
semblies can bear the testimony of experience. And most singular subject at a party—their manners and ‘preserve the equilibrium of power, which, if there 
yet it is strange that there should be persons of such! habits of living ; and very charitably considers them | were nothing of the hind, might be destroyed by their 
a description—that there should be those who claim an inferior race of people, unworthy of associating too extensive influence upon the community at large. 
the natural endowments of common sense and com- | with those who, bike himself, bear the Christianname- | This master passion continues strong even in the 
mon observation, and yet are so ignorant of the) An intermarriage of an Israelite into a very respecta-| hour of the dissolution of the soul and body. This 
nature of their character and actions, as to be entirely | ble family is mentioned by him with great horror, |\1s humorously illustrated in an anecdote of the Specta- 
insensible of the ludicrous appearance they make.) and the conduct of that family commented on in very | tor. The characters are an atheist and an honest 
It requires but the exercise of common perception and | severe terms : judge of his astonishment, when his) curate. ‘The farmer, supposing himself on the bed of 
ordinary observation, to know when we err in etiquette | companion very calmly informs him, that the lady to! death, discovers that his reasoning will not support 
and civility—when we are guilty of transgressing the) whom he refers is her sister ‘him in that awful hour; he therefore sends for the 
received rules of decorum and politeness—when we) Thus is he continually giving unintentional causes | curate, and confesses to him, with great contrition, that 
render ourselves subjects of ridicule and merriment—} of offence to almost every one with whom he chances | nothing sat so heevy on his mind as the sense of 
and when we injure the feelings of others, by the! 
utterance of improper sentiments, or the commission | blunders, or the utterance of still more unlucky his atheistical writings. The curate endeavours to 
of offensive acts. ‘speeches. It is true that he is sensible of the situa-| console him by the ordinary topics, of the goodness 
But another character exists, deserving attention, |: tions in which he is placed, and therefore has the! of heaven, and its never-ending mercy. But all 
though possessing but little similarity of nature with | bene fit of knowmg how he appears ; but this sensibility, | would not serve; and seeing no other way to comfort 
the one before described. It may be exemplified in’ like an Englishman's wit, always ‘“* comes too late.” | jim, and finding his penitent writhing in the agonies 
the case of my old friend, Jack Hopeless Such is the) He mourns his unfortunate fate, but mourns without ‘of despair, he tells him that he does well in being af- 
fatality attending his movements in society, that he is! hope of remedy. Every day witnesses an exhibition fected for the evil of his de sign, but that he ought to 
vendered perfectly miserable every day of his life, in jof the same scenes, in spite of all his exertions to the | be thankful that there was no apprehension of his do- 
consequence of the ungovernable propensity he has) contrary. His is indeed a miserable condition, and jng any injery, as his cause was so had, and his 
to say or do something offensive to the company, / one that pity can truly make an object of regard. | arguments so weak, that he apprehended no ill effects 
er ridiculous to himself, which renders him an object | The causes of these misfortunes are obvious :| from them. And. to satisfy his conscience still fur- 
of enmity or laughter to almost every one of his ac-| Hopeless is destitute of that modest assurance and con-| ther, he tells him he does not think that any, 
quaintance. ‘To enumerate instances.—If he enters) tidence in himself, without which none can appear! except his particular friends and connexions, will 
a room where there are strangers assembled, he|| with ease and to advantage. He is in the continual) take the trouble, or spend the time, necessary to read 
generally contrives to get his foot caught in some} fear of doing wrong, and this fear drives him to the} fyjs productions. The dying penitent has still so 
part of the carpet before he takes his seat. His hat,/ commission of the very acts which it was intended to! much of the frailty of the author in his disposition, 
not yet free from wet caused by a late shower of rain, | prevent. Another cause is this; he is too thoughtless | as to be cut to the heart by these consolations. In- 
he is sure to place on the best table in the room,|/in introducing subjects for conversation—too forgetful | stead of replying to his affectionate and gentle com- 
leaving indelible and never-to-be-forgotten marks of} of the apprehension that there may be those present) forter, he turns to his friends, and with the peevishness 
his visit. ‘The tea-table is set, and with it other op-|/ whose feelings may be deeply injured by conversing | natural to a sick bed, asks where they had picked up 
portunities arrive for the exercise of his misfortunes. on the topics introduced. Caution, therefore, should || such a blockhead—and whether they thought him a 
He attempts handing a dish containing preserves toy be used in this, as in every thing else. The adage, proper man to attend upon a person in his condition ? 
a lady sitting opposite him, but bis trepidation is so||* think twice before you speak once,” cannot be) ‘This, although possibly a fabulous story, is still a cor- 


to associate, either by the commission of unlucky having seduced the age from virtue and morality, by 








great from the fear of some accident happening, that he | unaptly remembered herve. Cc. M. A.| rect illustration of the disposition of the author. We 
relinquishes his hold of the dish before she besseceived ===! here see him throwing aside the thoughts of death, 
it, and the consequence is, that the contents run in} FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | and his probable future punishment, and totally occu- 
great profusion over the highly polished surface, wena TO IDA, | pied with the insult offered to his genius. Authors 

. | are an irritable, conceited race, and proverbially easy 
of the company, and the ill humour of the hostess. There ise fair and gentle form | dupes to flatterers. As Goldsmith says of Garrick, 


The old adage, that misfortunes never come single, is That sometimes steals across my thought, ‘they please the most who pepper highest.” Such 

most truly exemplified in him. He leaves the room, Like wandering sunbeam through the storin, is the nature of man; he has no good qualities which 

and, in making his exit with a bow, steps back, and be- Or spell by fairy magic wrought, | are not checked by counterbalancing bad ones. As 

hold, an elegant table with its load of china and plate = pond eyes are aq . am , | the good or bad predominate, we estimate his claim 

scattered on the floor in dread confusion, caused by spas vn rhage BF 0 rent ‘to public notice, and by the same standard is deter- 
| 


to the mortification of himself, the secret re rea op Cun 8. v. meme. 
| 
| 
} 





That soothing voice—'tis Ida's tone— 





the too far extension of his left foot. Precipitately | Its gentle power my heart has felt ‘mined the happiness he himself enjoys, and the 
making his retreat, he vows never to enter aacther| "Tis sweet, ‘midst thoughts of care and pain pleasure he diffuses through the circle of his friends 
drawing-room, unless his fortunes should greatly) A cherished image to review— | and eonnexione. 
mend. He makes the attempt; but is, if any thing,| To live brief moments o'er again, | a 
still more unfortunate than at first, and in different} And think the sweet illusion true | ae 
F > : P Does Ida's bosom cnerish yet | FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
particulars. Perceiving at one end of the room a ; a ; 
. ‘ aa : ak. i One thought of her, who, in this strain, } A FRAGMENT. 
young lady of much personal attraction, and appa-| Would wake a friendly, kind regret, | : . 
rently the possessor of many estimable qualities, he! For one she may not incet again ? | ‘Twas the middle watch when the night-bird flap- 
endeavours to approach her, and succeeds in do-| I¢ does—my bounding heart replics— pe d its wings upon the casement—the owl screeched 
ing so without making any great blunder, except that, || And oh! whatever lot is mine, lagain from the neighbouring oak—and there was a 
> : : . | Kind hopes and fond regrets arise . T 

9 room, he happens, dire mischance ! to} , See Poe on growl of the watch-dog. Then camea silence 

in crossing the : Pl ‘ | And friendly thoughts, for thee and thine. Harriet sudden growl of th vst : 


deep and unbroken as the £rave...crcessreseereeerseecererens 
ssreeeee Phe taper glimmered 





tread on the gown of an elderly lady ; duing no other} TREN Art hel bat 





injury, however, than that caused by the removal of | Sea al 
, : it FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. : : 

the flounces attached to the garment. Muttering anjj A : 24 jin the socket, and its faint light cast upon the wall 

awkward apology for his inattention, he at length is THE VANITY OF AUTHORS. | the shadow of the fond mother as she gazed on the face 


seated beside the object of his wishes, but not without Taene is no kindof vanity that is more prevalent, | of her dying infant—its life went out by silent flicker- 
first hearing, from the old lady, a kind of growling] or more overweening, than that of authorship. The) jnges—and the chilling tick of the death-watch told 
exclamation, as much as to say, “* you impudent | vanity of the author does no actual injury, but it is, | the intervalsin the feeble struggles of expiring nature. 
booby, why don’t vou look where you put your feet ?""|| at times, so very disagreeable, as entirely to destroy’ She turned from her loved one, and sought relief in 
A spirited conversation ensues between himself and//the effect that would otherwise have been produced) cushing tears, that silently rolled down her wan and 
his fair partner, much to his astonishment and to her |) by his writings. It vents itself mostly in decrying |} pallid Cheek......cessseeeeees .. She looked 
delight. At this success he hecomes quite elated, and I the works of others, inasmuch as he will not allow, again upon her babe, and saw the fitful closings of its 
indulges the fond hope that he is to be no more doom- | that they have any innate beauty, moral tendency, or || cye, and heard the gathering sigh which betokened the 
ed to the horrors of his customary mishaps. Desirous|| even that they are of any practical utility. This al-|| departing spirit. Inthe agony of her soul she called 
of changing the subject spoken of as often as possible, most invariable concomitant of authorship, has infected || on Mortimer, but listened only to the response of the 
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empty echo. She flew tothe lattice—and, the sullen||are tolerated by those with whom the music of con-| 
wind came moaning by.................-Another moment || versation is a passion, however poorly executed. 

of death-like stillness, and a gasping breath hurried || The humble jewsharp, too, has its place in the con- 
her back to the little sufferer, that was wasting its last ||cert, and though it is neither full nor sweet in its | 
energies in resisting the relentless hand of the de- | notes, is generally permitted, in consideration of its| 
stroyer. The eye that had been closed, half-opened |inoffensive character, modestly to hold forth its ser-| 
itself again, to look, as it were, for the last time upon \l vices where its superiors are not at hand. The ami-| 
a fond parent—there was an effort to raise its hand lable little personages of whom the jewsharp is the 
to the object before it—a convulsive sigh, and all was |semblance, are most opportune in the picking up of 


she told him that she scomed to degrade herself by 
an alliance with one who had debased his royal birth 
and dishonoured his knighthood, by so cruel a breach 
of faith; and that she would only bestow on him—not 
her hand, of which he had proved so unworthy—but 
the ransom she had paid—a gift worthy a mean and 
sordid soul. Herself and her riches—she vowed to 
dedicate to heaven. 

No entreaties could change the resolution of the 





OVEL..sssssseerererereereeee Lhe frantic mother, appalled at) bags, thimbles, and handkerchiefs, and in uttering | justly offended Camiola; and Orlando, shunned by 
the sight of her beloved image shrouded in death, | occasionally a few soft words when bidden. || his peers as a dishonoured mun, regretted, though too 
cried out to him who had hitherto been her solace in|} The most comfortless instrument to quiet ears is |late, the bride he had lost ; and, falling into a pro- 
adversity—but he was far away upon the waters, and |the dinging little triangle, whose incessant clinking || found melancholy, died in obscurity and neglect. 


his friendly voice was never more to greet her 


- || Will put a nervous person into a fever—the triangle | 
- ! 


| 


MORE AMUSING THAN CREDITABLE. 


She turned again to her infant, and would have jis, with its tiny noise, and would-be-music, as conse-| 
aroused it from the sleep of death, to embrace its dis- /quential as though it were a bugle; and though pa-| 
tracted parent ; but a smile came over it, that told its | tronized by children, is tedious to maturer ears. 
last impress, how happy was the spirit that had flown | 
for ever. C—r A—r.| 


| 


The French papers beat the English hollow in the 
||matter of the strange or the horrible, suited to the 
Occasionally a flute is to be heard—the delightful) taste of newspaper readers. ‘The Courier Francois, 
jactes of which are listened to with rapture—and ap- | of a recent date, has a story, of which the following 
pears to best advantage in a small assemblage, al- is the purport :—** The scene is Marseilles. —An ad- 
| ways avoiding any association with drums and trum- | venturer arrived there, and introduced himself to a 
— | pets. Such are those gentlemen of cultivated taste || Mr, Dash. Being plausible, he succeeded in gain- 
land minds, refined education, manners, a..d feelings, ‘ling his good will and the entre libre of his family.— 

who charm whereverthey go; who, conscious of mo-| This is canto the first.—The second shows us the 





-- DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





CHARACTERS LIKENED TO MUSICAL 


SRST RURENTS. iral and mental superiority, feel it unnecessary to as- 


|sert it, and who call to their aid neither the bluster- 
jing of the drum,,the piping of the tin whistle, the 
ciety, by likening them to certain musical instru- | braying of the trumpet, nor the clinking of the trian- 
ments; and compares, among others, blusterers to|\ gle. ‘Vhe flute is naturally melodious, and, by the aid 
drums. The drum, as he well remarks, is distin-_| of the proper keys, becomes the chosen of Euterpe. 
guished in conversation by his loud laugh, unnatural | Mer. Tel. 
mirth, and torrent of noise, while he is indebted for| CHIVALRY. 

it to his emptiness. We find, at the present day,|| The following traditional story serves to show the 
drums in abundance, and some who, from the gravity | detestation in which baseness of conduct was held in 
and solemnity with which their peals are accompa- | the days of knight errantry ; and of course indicates 
nied, may lay claim to the appellation of bass-drums. | the high respect which was paid to lofty and honour- 


Apptson has, in one of his papers, with equal force | 
and humour, described the different characters in so- 


| 


There are some, too, who may be likened to olian 
harps, whose notes are as varied as the trees in the 
wilderness—such are your men whose conversation is 
a chaos, containing divers tones, but destitute of me- 
lody—abundant in the material, but lacking in the 
connexion and composition—they are generally men 
of light reading, who find themselves somehow pos- 
sessed of various ideas and facts, but most incoherent- 
ly located in the memory, which rise uncalled, but 
are not to be found when needed. 

Occasionally we meet with a bugle, capable of pro- 
ducing the finest tones ard the sweetest harmony, but 
oftener giving only the bold, strong notes, without 
those mellifluous transitions from one to the other, 
which render it so incomparable when played by a 
master. These are your men of rough, strong sense— 
the roast beef and plum pudding of life, which are 
recurred to with the keener relish after a surfeit upon 
dainties and pastry. 

Tin whistles ave not the rarest instruments which 
we meet with—men whe have but one shrill note upon 
all occasions ; who are vociferous on some trifling 
theme from one year’s end to the other. Such are 
your schemers, your patent philanthropists, and small 
politicians. The tin whistle is not a favourite. 

Nor is our concert destitute of trumpets—braying 
vociferously with little variation in their music, al- 
ways loud and deafening, but seldom taking a hold 
upon the soul, or the heart. These trumpeters are 


able sentiments : 

Towards the close of the reign of King Robert of 
| Naples, Orlando, prince of Arragon, having command 
of the naval forces of his brother, Peter, king of} 

Sicily, attacked the Neapolitan fleet, was defeated | 
jand made prisoner. As his discomfiture and the loss 
jof the armament belonging to his brother were occa- 
| sioned purely by his own rashness, they had given great 
jand just displeasure to Peter, who, in consequence, 
jrefused to pay the sum which the king of Naples 
}demanded for his ransom. Orlando, neglected by 
|his brother, and almost forgotten by the world, would 
|probably have passed his whole life in hopeless con- 
| finement, had there not been an individual, who, from 
{compassion, or feeling still warmer, took an interest 
|in his welfare—Camiola Turinga, a wealthy lady of | 
| Messina, distinguished for every feminine grace and | 
virtue, was desirous of procuring his liberty, and she | 
,;commissioned a trusty messenger to visit him at the | 
castle in which he was confined, near Naples, on con- | 
‘dition of his uniting his fortunes to her own on his 
jreturn to Messina. Orlando was overjoyed at his’ 
|good fortune, and promptly sent her a contract of, 
j|marriage ; butas soon as he had obtained his liberty, | 
jhe basely pretended not to know her, and treated her 
| with scorn. 

| The lady, pained in discovering that her love and 
\confidence had been so entirely misplaced, and in-| 
||dignant at the unmanly conduct of Orlando, sum-! 


| | 








| 


|adventurer fallen in love with Mr. Dash’s daughter, 


and Mr. Dash’s daughter with the adventurer.—The 
jnext is the cream of the story.—The adventurer 
lenters Mr. Dash’s dining-room one day, in the 
|costume of a savage prince, and tells a long riga- 
'marole of his having been king of Timbuctoo, from 
|which royal dignity he escaped with his treasure, to 
avoid submitting to lose his nose, a necessary part of 
the royalty of Timbuctoo. Mr. Dash is represented 
as such an egregious blockhead that he credited this 
nonsense, and the treaty of marriage proceeds.—Last 
canto. The ex-king of Timbuctoo borrows of Mr. 
Dash ten thousand francs, and is never more heard of.” 
MASQUERADING. 

At the masked ball given on the marriage of the 
| Dauphin—afterwards Louis XVI.—with the unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette, a circumstance occurred which 
yielded much diversion to the whole court. A buffet, 
splendidly furnished, afforded refreshments in profu- 
‘sion tothe company. A mask in a yellow domino was 
remarked to come there frequently, and to make 
dreadful havoc among the liquors, the exquisite wines, 
and the eatables. No sooner did this mask disappear 
than it returned again—by its renewed assault on the 
good cheer before it, apparently more hungry and 
thirsty than ever. He was observed by some, who 
showed him to others, and he became the object of 
universal curiosity. The king—Louis X V.—being 
told of him, wished to see him, and was soon gratified, 
and, anxious to know who he was, had him followed ; 
when it was found that the yellow domino belonged 
in common to the one hundred Swiss Guards, who, 
putting it on alternately, succeeded each other at 
this post, which was not the worst intheroom. The 
Swiss Guards consisted of remarkably stout men, each 
of whom was supposed, on this occasion, to have de- 
voured as much as ten of the other persons present ; se 
it was conjectured they must have consumed as much 
as would have sufficed one thousand of the company 


} 
| 


generally convinced that there is no instrument to|;moned the unfaithful prince to the royal tribunal ; METHUSELAH. 
compete with them, and that the world is not gene- | and Peter, adhering to a strict sense of justice, adjusted | The London Atlas tells us, that, ‘* according to one 
rally appzised of the fact. ||the cause in favour of Camiola; Orlando being, in| of the Jewish authorities, Methuselah did not live so 
There is a class, too, who may not unaptly be com-|| fact, according to the times and laws of war, a slave) long as be might have done, had he attended to good 
pared to hand organs, who produce a variety of sounds, | whom she had purchased with her treasure. lladvice; for it is written, that as he was sleeping on 
which arise alike at the bidding of a show-man, or a} In consequence of the royal adjudication, a day || the ground, when well stricken in years, an angel 
Mozart—which are ground out mechanically, and | was appointed for the marriage of the prince and his! came to him, and told him, that if he would rise up 
which require neither taste nor talent for their pro-| benefactress ; at which time Orlando, richly apparel- | and build himself a house to lie in, he would live five 
duction. Of this description are the ten thousand ‘led, and accompanied by a splendid retinue, repaired || hundred years longer. Methuselah made answer, 
small talkers, whose tongues are in constant opera- | to the mansion of the fair Camiola, whom he found | that it was not worth while to take a house for so short 
tion without the aliment of either information or re-|| also decked out in the gayest and most magnificent la term!” Andso he died before he was a thousand 
flection, and who, in default of more agreeable tones, | attire. Instead, however, of attending him to the altar, years old, 
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Broadway and Fourth Avenue.—We have been informed 
thata memorial is in circulation for signatures, designed 
to call the attention of the common council to the subject 
of connecting these two streets. It is said that men of 
» ealth and influence are concerned in the project, and that 
they show a becoming zeal in their efforts to promote it. 
Whether they have private ends to accomplish we know 
not, nor is it our business to inquire ; but this we do know, 


and we think every reflecting man must also know, that| 
neither the plan of the city, nor the geographical features |! 


of the island itself, will admit of an improvement which 
will lead to equally important consequences. It would) 
present such a union of advantages to an immense portion 
of the citizens for ever, furnishing a grand thoroughfare 
from the Battery to Haerlem river, in a very central position, 
and in almost a straight line ; it would hold out so strong an 
inducement to people of wealth and fashion to become resi 


dents upon it, that it needs not the spirit of prophecy to) 


foresee, that here would arise such a display of grandeur) 
and appropriate embellishments, that it could not fail to be-| 
come the theme of just and commendable pride among the! 
citizens, and of unceasing admiration to strangers. And| 
let it not be forgotten, that from either extremity of the} 
island, here would be a splendid avenue leading directly to, 
the great central parade-ground. Indeed, we honestly | 
think the character and reputation of the city, not less than} 
aregard to its conveniences, unite in their appeal to the| 
good sense and liberality of the corporation, to carry into| 
immediate effect this deeply interesting scheme. And in| 
legislating upon it, we beseech them to advert to some of 
the numerous evils that have been entailed upon us by the 
ignorance, cupidity, and folly, of our ancestors, and to the! 
millions which have been wrung from their descendants of the 
present day, only to bring about a partial remedy. In nume-| 


rous cases these burdens have been almost too heavy to be |! 


ous alarm ; f% we think it duubtful if we should ever live llconjured around him, that, forgetting “ his whereabout,”’ he 
to witness the passing of any additional laws! Some apo-| actually rolled from the roof, and was taken up in the street 
logy is nevertheless to be found for these things, for books | with a broken limb. 
cost money, and even great men, sometimes, part with |! The farce of the Apprentice was written, with great hu- 
it reluctantly ; and then afew of them have a musty smell, || mour, to ridicule this sock and buskin propensity, with which 
and are, therefore, highly offensive to the olfactory nerves | the younger visiters of the theatre usually become afflicted ; 
of some men who are peculiarly scnsitive—and, we appre-|/ but so far from diminishing the evil, it had not been pub- 
hend, a good many of the gentlemen who are in the habit of lished many days, before it was adopted among the spout- 
eating good dinners and drinking good wine at the public | ing clubs, as affording the tyros—all unconscious that they 
expense, are subject to this misfortune. were the objects of the satire—a fine field for comic recita- 
Let it not be understood, however, that we mean to speak | tion 
irreverently of our public guardians ; we shall therefore|| We have always considered it extremely injudicious for 
conclude the present article by pressing upon them most | parents to introduce their children to the entertainments of 
urgently, but respectfully, the interesting matters involved | a theatre, before their minds were improved by education, 
in the subject now submitted to them. their judgments ripened by reflection, and their principles 
; —~ - established. The allurements which afford but a salutary 
Novels.—There has always been a great contrariety of |recreation to those who look upon the pageantry of the 
Opinion as to the propriety of reading novels. Many men, | hour in its proper light, are calculated, ina high deerce, to 
eminent in literature, have contended, that they dissip.ve pervert the youthful mind, which, when the contagion is 
the energies of the mind, and unfit it, not only for serious | once imbibed, is rendered fit for nothing else. Useful in- 
| study, but for the rude collisions oi life. Others have con- dustry is despised by the one sex, and those home-born du- 
a them as an intellectual pastime, better calculated | ties and accomplishments by the other, which constitute its 
j than any other avocation that could be pursued, to renew | ..);, fest ornament. The labour of business avocations is 
| the vigour of the faculties, and prepare them again for se-) cpunned by the one, who prefers frowning and striding 
| verer pursuits. Resorted to in intervals that occur amidst | a), 0.4 as the tricked-out robber of the scene; and the other 
| business or study, they have been commended as enlivening | casts aside the proper garniture of the woman, for the 
| the fancy, improving the taste, and enlarging the sympathies | ., anty and meretricious habiliments of a figurante 
| of the heart. On the other hand, Locke, a philosopher, : 
| whose opinions, though not always correct, are always en- 
| titled to profound attention and consideration, has spoken 
| of fictitious histories as diminishing the proper sensibilities 
| of our natures, and rendering us callous to the appeals of 





| 








The Yankee.—We will not, after Mr. Neal's own manner 
charge hin with having published an antruth—but will only 
tell him—what we believe he knows already—that he is mis 
taken, The portraits—with one exception—are all copies 

ceil iis. | of original drawings, taken expressly for this paper, and 
It is certain that the pictures of wo, as they are painted 
lon the pages of novels, being divested of all the thousand 
| disgusting circumstances which invariably accompany it in 
reality, are calculated to render the impulses of benevolence : 
| 8o delicate and sickly, that they cannot be aroused by those | Credit. —It has always been our practice to give credit 


| are thought to be ve ry good likenesses too, by those who 
know any thing of the matter. We “ guess” it is a bad plan, 
even for a Fanker, * to draw too often upon his imagina- 
tion for his tacts.” 


borne ; and yet many of he old parts of the city will re-|| ruder and less sentimental groups which poverty brings | for articles borrowed trom other papers, and, whenever it 
main an everlasting reproach to past generations. | together, in rags and filth, to solicit charity. And in evi- || omit d, the neglect is uninientional, except in some in 
We are aware, for we have been apprized of the fact,| dence of this, many of those who shed tears of 
that a difficulty preseuts itself in the outset of this business | sionate anguish” over the sufferings of fictitious heroines, jorginal sources. In our last, we copic da well-written and 
but we cannot suppose this difficulty insurmountable, nor ||“ as fast as the Arabian tree its medicinal gum,” turn away "teresting article on “ Memory,” from the Merchant's 
even formidable. It would appear that one of the original l with frozen apathy from the solicitations of such as they | Velegraph, and our printer neglected to give credit for it to 
motives in giving to Broadway the angle it presents nearly meet with in the walks of life who need their aid. | that journal. 
opposite the Sailor’s Snug Harbour, was a gratuity offered | These sickly pictures, that we speak of, of famishing he- High Rents—An honest Hibernian, who, having in his 
to the corporation, by the owners of ground lying there,|' roines, and of cottagers who, in the midst of ev ery ill that || poorly thatched cabin dreamed—like many others—his gold 
provided the direction of the street should be thereby made | can be accumulated by poverty and disease, are yet neat in en dream, determined on emigrating to America, fully be 


i i i i . | lieving the “re Te -_ : 
to conform to their views: and accordingly its present) apparel, lovely in person, and altogether unaccompanied “ A ~~ he apc te a oe a i tee d 
: } le . : > *y his wite and half a score of children, he ls Ne 
deformity became the consequence. But to show more | by any of the usual and repulsive concomitants of sickness, |, York. His first care was to provide a shelter aa agree 
° ‘ : ’ a . ; - : ; . 5 hirst ca pas *r for the group 
strongly the absurdity of the plan, it will be seen that it is | are found in those circulating library novels, the taste for | jy order to do this, he was seen parading the streets, and in 
ontinued but a little distance only, before itis terminated | perusing which is fast declining, a more healthful state of || quiring of those who seemed most likely to give the desired 
by the public square or parade. the mental appetite having been produced by the energetic || formation, if they knew of evera house to let? He was soon 
A » | . ~ . . ~ ? 
After examining attentively the whole ground, and ad- and manly fictions of Sir Walter Scott. oe - one whic : 2 emed to fake his funcy. Without 
é Lo} . { om - restlatic > 4 » ‘ a . in 
miring the beauty of that portion over which Broadway |} The way in which novels have the greatest effect to do ~ . . : nes ee t - ms, and = a thundering rap, 
. ; | ; “|| mischief, is > ine . age ' . eh Drought the man of the house aad the man of no house 
would run—provided it had the course which common sense || mischic ‘, = when the pi incipal personages have mixed up|) 6 oe to fing e, when the following dialogue ensued: “ Is the 
would seem to dictate—and then casting our eye at the ter-|| in them virtues and vices in undue proportions, and with j,ouse to hire, your honour ?""=-" The house is to let, sir,"— 
mination of the Bowery with the disgraceful appendage to} Such art that the mind is dazzled, and the distinctness of its‘ What do you ax for the hire on't, your honour ?""—*" Five 
Broadway, we realized, for the first time in our life, the force || perception confounded. Many instances of fictitious his- hundred dollars, sir.”'—* Lord bless your honour, [ don't 
, . . . » g r , a > 2 > ” 

of the old adage, “‘ coming out of the little end of the horn.” | tories, extremely pernicious in this particular, might be ad- | “" ' be atier buying ye r house, | wants to hire it" —at 
: e e a | duced; but we will only mention the productions of Field the same time giving a knowing wink, which seemed to Sey 

it will be seen that the range of stables, workshops, and | Coe » € - I Cons wet Le You don't come over Paddy so asy”’ he trudge a or i 
re l rez > Tr x ijt oe c . Maes ged on, im 

which are stil read with eager avidity, and his heroes | J.oreh of a che aper rent.—Communicated 


stances, where we are unable to trace the selections to thei: 


~— ompas- 





other edifices, standing between the Bowery and this taglock |"; 
io Broadway ,* forms a beautiful curve, very much in the |, “till charm, though characterized, like Lord Byron's Corsair, | 
shape of a horn, and comes te asharp point also in the)” by one virtue and a thousand crimes. 
is . : : . i} . . rf } MAR ) 
same way. Here we find an instructive illustration of the|| Wboever draws on the stores of fancy for the amuse:ment On the 61) —_ wag 
” P . ; 7 lage . : nthe 6th mst. by the Rev. ! ’ 
elegant quotation just recorded ; and although we have often | of the public, should remember that the highest end of au- Aer yo ~~ uf Soap v. Mr. Kneeland, Mr. Richard 
- » ° : ° ’ ‘ ‘ 2 aad ' ne BS Heme « san b.. Slocum 
asked for a solution of this enigmatical saying, we never) thorship is the inculcation of virtuous precepts; and that he Ou the 7th inst. by the Right Rev, Bishop Hobart, M; 
who can blend in the same page amusement and instruction, || William C. Housman to Miss Sarah Augusta Fallmen 4 
| will be entitled to the thanks and the reverence of mankind On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M’Auley, Mr Jol » 
. . Jace Miss Sarah Smit} P 
writings of men of sense and learning, who have examined 1 to : = th Smit) ; 
- : ‘ ew-Palt? ster county, on the St] } 
the cities of old-settled countries, a few hints might be : d , neo  Pomtheensh’ B tiastant, Mr. Jolin 
which flow from scenic representations, is the moral and w ide eo o . iKeepsic, Dutchess county, to Miss 


gathered that could be beneficially used in those of younger : slecia Perris, of the former place 
' spread disease it occasions among the younger part of the atk mr Va th sist ult. b . R j I 
° vm e, or vw Slstu v the Rey. . ‘itz 


| auditory, and which we have termed dramatic mania. T} . 4 ' 
. ya -_ . rmed dramatic t ia. That patrick, Mr. lrederick Hobson to Miss Elizabeth, dauchter 
it is a species of madness there can be no doubt; and itis) of Mr. Thomas A. Morton : 





before could understand its true meaning. 


It was formerly avery general opinion, that from the 


Dramatic Mania.—One of the most conspicuous evils 


erowth. We have accordingly once before referred to 

that most valuable work, Professor Griscom’s Year in 
DIED, 

Ont t t. Mrs. Emily M’Call, aged 46 years 

On the 7th iust. Mr. Andrew Rapelye, aged 46 

age i apelye, aged 46 years 

| shop-board, and, brandishing his elittering shears aloft On the 7th inst. Mr. John H. Eckford, aved 29 


== VCals 


Europe : and we take the opportunity of saying, that, in 
our humble view of things, no man ought to think himself 
too wise to be able to gather knowledge from such a work ; 
and, with all becoming respect. we would take the farther 
liberty of saying, that no man ought to presume to devise 
laws for the government and regulation of a great city, 


really ludicrous to see how, like the exhilarating gas, it dif 
ferently affects persons of different temperament and dis 
position. The tailor seized with it, springs upright on his 


( 
‘ 


cries out, ‘* Give me another goose’’—horse, we mean; and On the St) inst. Mrs. Catherine Templeton 

On the 9th inst. Mr. Anson Clark, aged 34 years 

On the Lithinst. Cornelia, daughter of Johu Fleming, Es 1 
On the Lith inst. Miss Hannah H. Oliver, aged 27 years 
On the Lith inst. Mrs. Celia Keeten, aged 22 years 

The city inspector reports the deaths o : ive 
and he so far entered into the scene that his imagination had | sons during the past w a h. ne ane 


3 . of every { s as they become ‘ 
who has notread it. But were this madeacriterion with) m4 every varety of pursuit, as they become in turn af- 
_ fected, e t peculi - he t , ‘rting re 
our city law-givers, perhaps there might be cause for seri-| “ ted, exhibit pocull = that would be diverting, were 

7 | they not humiliating. Not many years ago, in this city, the 





* We ask pardon of our readers for the use of a term which admits #¢ came on a carpenter w hile employed in shingling a house ; 


f no suitable substitute 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LINES 


ADDRESSED TO THE LAND, UPON ITS FIRST APPEARANCE, 
WHEN ENTERING THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 

Tuou dusky bank! 

How sweetly dost thou peer from out the wave, 

In smiling gray, above the dark sea-green : 

Fairer than were those fabled isles of bliss, 

Blushing with golden flowers, that hung their heads 

O’er sparkling streams and ever-sunny vales ! 

Thou, my own, best-beloved, native land; 

Rugged, and dark, and indistinct—appearest, 

To eyes that love thee, fairer far than they ! 

Nor gay perennial flower, nor smiling sun, 
Adorns thy distant cliffs—nor purpling clouds, 
Heaven’s own embroidery, hang their gorgeous folds 
In rich magnificence above thy brow :— 

The gray fog curtains thee ; the frowning oak 
And clustering thicket shroud thy grassy shore— 
While the shrill scream of the swift-wheeling gull, 
Or the wild curlew’s, or the gannet’s cry, 

Is all thy music.—Hark ! their distant tones 

Fall now in tremulous faintness on my ear, 
Mixed with the far-off dashing of the wave, 

That to Imagination’s eager grasp 

A th 1 glad r brances, high thoughts, 
And rapt intelligences, thickly brings. 

O, memory ! and absence ! how ye throng 
The home-returning wanderer’s brain, with wild 
And overwhelining fantasies, that crowd 
Impetuous to the portals of the heart, 

Bursting each long-closed fastening, which time 
And a cold world’s thick damps had rusted o'er; 
The happier past, with all its countless joys— 
Youth, smiling friends, unblunted sympathies, 
Bright-winged hours, that knew nor sin nor wo— 
The joyless present—in the saddened garb 

Which by-gone years have darkly clothed it in, 
Rush on the overloaded soul, and force 

From the unmoving eye a kindly tear. 

Thrice blessed flood ! that, 'mid such rougher scenes 
In other climes, hast shut thy sources up, 

Smiling at peril, misery, and death— 

That thine own land might claim thy tribute drop ! 

The sun hath sought his couch beneath the wave— 
And the faint outline of yon vanishing cliffs 
Fills my glad eye no more: then, fare ye well! 
Vet do I lose you not: for dreams shall give, 
In gayer hues, your portrait to my soul ; 
And the swift night, past in one scene of bliss, 
By Fancy’s radiant pencil pictured forth, 
Again your bright reality I'll view, 

With the first opening blush of the new morn 

June 3, 1826. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE CONTRAST, A WINTER THOUGHT. 
Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature laughs around ’—Bryant 

Is this a time to be joyous and glad, 

When nature frowns in her every look ? 
The wail of the winter-blast is sad, 

And the ripple lies dead on the frozen brook 
Where are the songs of the summer-bird— 

The merry music of the sunny hours? 
The carolled strain is no longer heard, 

For minstrelsy dwells not in leafless bowers 
And the gossamer clouds that floated by— 

They have gone with the summer's gentle breath 
There’s a wintry shroud on the pale blue shy, 

And sadness looks from the vesture of death 
There's a fearful note in the sea-bird’s cry— 

There's a rushing of leaves on the eddying blast— 
There’s a sigh on the wind—and a tear from the shy — 

And the forest groans as the gale flies past 
Then away with the look of joyousness, 

The breast should be dark as the season's gloom 
And the spirit, robed in its mourning dress, 

Awake to a thought of its coming doom ' 














THE FIRST BALL. 
Ay, wreath thy tresses o’er thy brow, 
The pearls amid thine hair, 
And gaze until that young cheek grow 

A thousand times more fair. 

With sunny smiles and blushes bright, 
The Parthian arrows which to-night 

Must the young beauty wear ; 
Clasp the last ruby of her zone, 

And now go forth, thou lovely one! 
And, glad as fair, it is thy first— 

Ah, that the charm hath made : 
Thou hast not seen the bubble burst, 

Nor watched the flower fade ; 

And little dreamest an hour will be, 
When festal scene shall seem to thee 
A silence and a shade. 
Thou knowest uot pleasure has the wing, 
As well as song, of bird in spring. 
O, spring is beautiful as brief! 
The cheek forgets its rose, 
The colour withers from the leaf, 

And life too oft hath those 
Who wear their outward breath and bloom—- 
Like blossoms placed upon the tomb— 

To hide the darkest woes. 

For, soon as these fair hues depart, 
They fade yet faster from the heart 
But thou, as yet, canst only see 

The festal hall, where Night 
Reigns, throned like a divinity, 

With incense and with light. 

Like music and like echo meet 

The harp notes aad the silvery feet, 
And thousand flowers unite, 

In gathered beauty, to declare 

Their soul's sweet secrets to the air. 

What dost thou dream of, lovely one? 

Of pleasure? Look around, 
Behind the veil and mask, for none 

Unveiled, unmasked, are found. 
Mark yon fair girl: the tears have rushed 
To her blue eyes, the cheek has blushed, 

As with a crimson wound : 

And why ? your head is bound with pearls, 
While hers hath but its own bright curls! 
Or, pass you such poor triumph by— 

The pride is on your brow, 

And laughing lip and flashing eye 

Another hope avow. 

What dost thou dream of, lovely one ? 
Of hearts that but a look hath won ?— 
Looks shatt-like from a bow, 
That slay by chance’? Now, out on thee 
To think of such cold vanity 
Or do you dream a dearer dream, 
And can such dream be love ? 
No star hath such a fatal beam 

In yon wide heaven above. 

Go, waste your first, your sweetest years 

Go, wash away your rose with tears ; 
Go, like a wounded dove ; 

The poisoned arrow in your side 

You cannot bear, you yet must hide 

Mark her who, by yon coluinn lone 
Leans with dark, absent eye ; 

A blush upen her cheek is thrown, 

"Tis trom the red wreath nigh ; 
She's musing over some sweet word 
Long whispered, but still freshly heard 

Some honeyed flattery ; 

Careless, perchance, and lightly spoken 
But which the heart too oft hath broken 
Why should | speak these words of doom 

To one of tairy glee! 

Alas! who ever looked on bloom 

Nor thought how it would be 
Soon, nothing but a thing too deep 
for weary memory to weep, 

And thus it is with thee ; 

For all thy beauty and thy breath 
Are nursed by care, to end in death T 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
DIRGE OF LIFE. 


Fair child! whose light limbs, but yesterday, 
Were full of life in their sportive play ; 
In the glad of thy bounding mirth, 
Thou art gone '—thou hast passed away from eart} 
With thy blooming cheek, and thy laughing eye, 
And thy fairy shout of revelry ; 
The frolic smile from those lips hath fled, 
And death's cold dews are over thee shed ; 
Dust upon all thy charms is thrown— 

Thou from our pat! art gone! 





Youth ! to whose bounding heart ‘twas given 

Even on this earth to taste of heaven— 

For dreams of a bright futurity, 

Had lit with gladness thy sunny eye— 

In the beauty of thy joyous smile, 

While pleasure lured thee with her siren-wile, 

And the stainless brow, which told that within 

Lurked no dark thought or secret sin ; 

And the charin of thy voice’s gladsome tone— 
Thou from our path art gone ! 


Thou, who, in manhood’s ardent prime, 

Hadst marked how rapid the flight of Time ; 

Thou, in whose lofty port and mien, 

A noble and generous heart was seen ; 

And whose soul-iit smile, and speaking eye, 

Showed mingled sweetness and dignity ; 

In the pride of thy graceful manliness, 

With a name, all loved to honour and bless, 

And a heart whose worth was unfelt by none— 
Thou from our path art gone! 


The eye of the mourner looks on dust, 
But the heart of Farrn hath a holier trust ; 
“ To the cold, damp earth, to the cheerless gloom 
“To the marble-sileuce of the tomb, 
“Ye are gone!" says the voice of Grief :—but Fait! 
Exclaims, ‘‘ There are realms unknown to Death ; 
“To a purer sphere, to a brighter home, 
‘To a world where sadness can never come, 
*‘ Where peace and happiness reign alone— 
“¥e, our beloved, are gone !” C.E.S 
NEW MUSIC. 
“ The Village Wake”—a favourite song, written by Mr 
Pearce—Engraved, printed, and sold by E. Riley, 2 
| Chatham-street. 
Hark! the bells, in merry glee, 
Through the festive valley chime! 
Rural sports and revelry 
Gild with joy the wings of time. 
Study drops the weary quill, 
Labour smooths his rugged brow, 
Silent sleeps the busy mill, 
And at ease reclines the plough 
O, then all your cares forsake, 
Haste, and join the Village Wake 





Mirth, with Hebe at her heel, 
Beats with nimble step the ground, 
Leading on the sprightly reel 
To the pipe and tabor's sound 
Pleasure, o'er the cheertul green 
Rules with universal sway — 
Sunday suits alone are seen, 
Emblems of the holiday. 
O, then all your cares torsake, 
Haste, and join the Village Wake 


Palsied age, with happy smile, 
Youth's high-mettied gambols views 
And by Fancy warmed aw hile, 
Scenes of tormer bliss renews 
Love repeats his tender tale, 
Cheeks responsive learn to glow 
And, while song and jest prevail, 
Nut-brown tankards circling flow. 
Woulkdst thou of such joys partake ?— 
Haste then to the Village Wake 
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